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visit the villages in the dales to instruct the country folk in religion.
The broadsheet gives details ahout the professors and lecturers, their
duties, and their salaries. One surprising suggestion, in view of the
monopoly enjoyed by the classics in the older universities and
grammar-schools of the period, was the appointment of "Sixe
Associates Professors of the vulgar tongs" (Italian, French, Spanish,
Dutch and Flemish, Polish, and Hungarian). Each was to receive
a yearly stipend of thirty marks, rising eventually to forty marks.
In spite of the powerful support it received, the scheme came to
nothing. It was revived in 1604 when a petition to James I was
presented. The King decided not to grant it, and the result was
the issue of letters patent reconstituting the church at Ripon as a
collegiate foundation.
In 1641 Lord Fairfax asked his brother Ferdinando, the second
Lord Fairfax, to petition the Long Parliament on behalf of a
university at Manchester. The petition opened with the following
preamble: "That whereas the want of an university in the north-
ern parts of this kingdom, both in this and former ages, hath been
apprehended a great prejudice to the kingdom in general, but a
greater misery and unhappiness to these countries hi particular,
many ripe and hopeful wits being utterly lost for want of education,
some being unable, others unwilling, to commit their children of
tender and unsettled age so far from then1 own eyes, to the sole care
and tuition of strangers; We therefore humbly crave leave to offer
unto your pious care and wise consideration the necessity of a third
university, and the convenience of such a foundation in the town
of Manchester, for the future advancement of piety and good learn-
ing amongst us." In support of the petition, the long distance of
the north from Oxford and Cambridge, the expense of life at the
older universities, the necessity of confuting papists, the existence
of a number of potential benefactors, and the "honour that might
hence arise to these parts of the kingdom," were urged. In parti-
cular, a case was made out for Manchester as the most favourable
town in which to establish a university.
The petition arrived at an unfortunate time, when both King
and Parliament were about to enter on a trial of military strength.
Moreover, news of the intention had spread across the Pennines,
and Yorkshire was not content to allow a rival county to gain an
advantage. The City of York sent two petitions to Parliament,
couched in somewhat the same terms as Lancashire's, and added as
a further reason for a northern university that Scotland "had long
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